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Museum of Rio de Janeiro has a trophy trumpet which consists of a long
tube ending with a human skull.

An amazing tale of musical necrophilia is related in the chronicles of
eighteenth-century Peru. A native musician named Camporreal fell in
love with an Indian girl, who died. Stricken with grief, Camporreal
secretly removed the girl's tibia bone and fashioned it into a vertical
flute. When the sense of bereavement overcame him, he would take out
the relic flute and play upon it a melancholy Yaravi.

Because primitive musical instruments are used in the native religious
rites, they are often regarded as sacred objects. Theodor Koch-Gruenberg,
in his book Zvoei Jahre Unter den Indianem, gives a graphic description
of the secret Yuruyari ritual observed by the Indians of the Amazon
basin: "In the middle of the night I heard mysterious music resembling
a church organ, which was interrupted from time to time by outbursts of
savage howling. Two youths who were standing watch at the door of my
hut motioned me away when I attempted to go out, but I succeeded in
leaving the hut despite their objections. I saw six native boys standing in
the village square and blowing into musical instruments of different shapes
and sizes. Four of these instruments were vertical flutes, and two were
trumpets made of tree bark, wound in spirals and held fast by wooden
hoops. It was these trumpets that emitted the eerie bellowing I heard
during the night . . ."

The Yuruyari trumpets were believed by the natives to possess magic
powers protecting young boys against feminine seduction, and for this
reason no woman was allowed to see the trumpets lest the spell be broken.
The taboo was apparently lifted when travelers and explorers invaded
the region. Recently, photographs have even been taken of the sacred
objects.

Similarly taboo was the thunder stick of the Bororo Indians in Brazil,
for it was supposed to exercise evil power over small children. The thun-
der stick is a wooden rattle swung in the air by a rope, and it is found
among the Indians of North America as well.*

The aborigines usually personify their flutes and drums, attributing
to them the masculine or feminine gender. Thus the Maracas is feminine

* A description of the world's "strangest instruments that could be found" is contained
in chapter XI of Oscar Wilde's novel The Picture of Dorian Gray, where he speaks of the
exotic tastes and hobbies of the hero. In Dorian Gray's collection there are "mysterious
Yuruparis of the Rio Negro Indians, that women are not allowed to look at," "painted
gourds filled with pebbles that rattled when they were shaken," and other instruments of
South and Central America.